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1. OUR THREE VOCABULARIES 


The entire body of words in the English language may be 
considered as comprising three vocabularies: (1) a relatively 
small number of words commonly used by all English-speak- 
ing people in the ordinary affairs and situations of life— 
our everyday vocabulary of fundamentally useful words; 
(2) words which in their several sub-groups are more or 
less peculiar to the various trades, professions, specialized 
fields of knowledge, or walks of life—our technical and spe- 
cial vocabularies; (3) a large number of words not peculiar 
to any of the occupations, specialized fields of knowledge, 
or walks of life, and not in common use for the ordinary 
affairs of life—the vocabulary of the intelligent general 
readers. Obviously the overlapping of these vocabularies is 
great, and from time to time many words shift their status, 
but in general the classification is sound and it is of great 
educational importance. 

Here two facts of importance should be noted. The first 
is the fact that in language usage the great differences be- 
tween people lie in the breadth and extent (1) of their 
technical or special vocabularies, and (2) of those portions of 
their general vocabularies which transcend the vocabulary 
commonly involved in the everyday affairs of life. Except 
for the earlier stages of elementary education, language 
development is primarily a matter of developing (a) certain 
special and technical vocabularies, and (b) the vocabulary 
of the intelligent general reader. The second fact to be 
noted is that the general stimuli of life enforce on each 
person the major part of the everyday vocabulary and that 
persons primarily concerned with technical or special vocabu- 
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laries are practically forced to acquire them by participation 
in the trades, professions, studies, or special activities to 
which those special vocabularies are peculiar. On the other 
hand, the forces facilitating the development of the intelli- 
gent general reader’s vocabulary are so miscellaneous that 
they require special attention and direction. Few persons 
of any appreciable amount of education fail to acquire a 
vocabulary adequate for the ordinary affairs of everyday life, 
and few persons entering seriously on any occupation, study, 
or any special walk of life fail to acquire at least a working 
knowledge of the technical or special vocabularies involved. 
But to anyone who has not studied the problem it is aston- 
ishing to learn how few persons ever acquire even a reason- 
ably broad and extensive vocabulary outside of their special 
fields of activity and beyond the ordinary affairs of everyday 
life. This should be seen clearly from the analysis which 
follows. 


2. OUR EVERYDAY VOCABULARY 


Our everyday vocabulary of words in common use by all 
English-speaking people for the ordinary affairs and con- 
veniences of life includes a small number of words, cer- 
tainly less than one per cent of all words in the language, 
but accounts for a very large proportion of word occurrences. 
Fewer than ten different words (e. g., the, and, of, to, I, a, 
in, that, you, for) account for 25 per cent of all word oc- 
currences, fewer than 75 different words account for 50 per 
cent of all word occurrences, fewer than 1,000 (probably fewer 
than 750) different words account for 75 per cent of all word 
occurrences in any given body of language use, and probably 
fewer than 2,500 different words account for 90 per cent of 
all word occurrences in any given body of language use. If 
the various forms of the same root word are counted as 
one word (e. g., run, ran, running), fewer than 500 root 
words account for 75 per cent of all word occurrences and 
fewer than 2,000 different root words account for 90 per 
cent of all word occurrences in any given body of language 
use.* All these figures are conservative estimates, as the 
reader may judge from the figures presented in Table I 
(page 4) or from an examination of any of the vocabulary 
studies included in this list: 

* This does not mean that any one list of the same 2,500 words would 
account for 90 per cent of all language use, but that in any given body 
of language use 2,500 different words would account for 90 per cent of 


word occurrences. Obviously the list of 2,500 words would yary in dif- 
ferent instances. 
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ee J., The London Point System of Reading for 

(2) Eldridge, R. C., Six Thousand Common English Words. 

(3) Ayres, L. P., The Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and 
Business Letters. 

(4) Cook, W. A., and O’Shea, M. V., The Child and His 
Spelling. 

(5) Ayres, L. P., A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. 

(6) Hudelson, E., Stetson, F. L., Woodyard, E., Sixteen Spelling 
Scales. 

(7) Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher’s Word Book. 

(8) Dewey, G., The Relativy Frequency of English Speech 
Sounds. 

The character and limits of this everyday vocabulary it 
would be difficult to define except in the most general terms. 
Some conception may be gained from the considerations pre- 
sented below. 

Basing his figures on a study of more than 4,500,000 word 
occurrences Thorndike gives a list of the 2,500 words of most 
frequent occurrence, dividing that list into five frequency 
groups of 500 words each. Passing over his lists of 2,000 
words of the most frequent occurence, we find that the 
first words in the several alphabetical categories in his 
fifth group (words numbers 2,001-2,500) are: absent, bade, 
canal, darling, eastern, factory, gas, habit, image, jar, kettle, 
ladder, magic, naked, out, package, rack, sacred, tame, under- 
stood, vanish, warrior, zone. Clearly in Thorndike’s lists we 
have not yet reached the limits of our common, everyday 
voeabulary. It is doubtful whether we could consider fifty of 
the words included in his list of 2,500 words of commonest 
occurrence as falling outside our everyday vocabulary, cer- 
tainly not outside our receptive everyday vocabulary. 

For many reasons Dewey’s study is of greatest value for 
the writer’s present purpose. His thousand words of most 
frequent occurrence account for 78.3 per cent of all the 
100,000 word occurrences tabulated, and extend down to in- 
elude words which occurred each eleven times. The last 
ten in his alphabetically arranged list of words occurring each 
eleven times are: sweet, tomorrow, trade, trying, wasn’t, wide, 
wife, wild, winter, worse. His two thousand words of most 
frequent occurrence account for 85.1 per cent of all the 
word occurrences tabulated, and extend down to include 
words which occurred each six times. The last ten in his 
list of words occurring each six times are: walk, wealth, wear, 
weary, well, withdrawal, worked, wounds, you'll, youth. His 
three thousand words of most frequent occurrence account for 
$9.5 per cent of all the word occurrences tabulated, and reach 
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down to include words which occurred each three or four 
times. The last ten in his list of words occurring each four 
times are: widow, wonderful, worker, worst, worthy, wreck, 
yard, ye, yellow, yield. 

These and other vocabulary studies suggest that our com- 
mon, everyday vocabulary includes not less than 2,500 or 
3,000 different words; that it is not exhausted when we reach 
a point roughly represented by words which occur not more 
than three or four times in 100,000 word occurrences in 
language material as widely representative as that studied 
by Dewey; and that it accounts for more than 80 per cent 
of all word use in printed material. 


3. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 


Words in our technical and special vocabularies constitute 
a relatively large proportion of the total English vocabulary, 
bnt for the most part in their several sub-groups they are 
of primary importance and value only to those persons par- 
ticularly concerned with the various occupations, fields of 
knowledge, and walks of life to which they are more or less 
peculiar. 

Technical and special vocabularies have little to do with the 
special problem dealt with in this article. They are con- 
sidered only that by exclusion and comparison the main 
yroblem may be defined. 


4. THE VOCABULARY OF THE INTELLIGENT GENERAL READER 


This article and the tests later to be described are con- 
cerned primarily with the vocabulary of the intelligent gen- 
eral reader. Strictly speaking, of course, the vocabulary of 
the intelligent general reader includes the everyday vocabu- 
lary, and for any given person usually includes one or more 
technical or special vocabularies. For convenience, however, 
the term is here applied in a limited sense to words not 
included in those categories. 

One does not need to make an exhaustive study of the 
Oxford Dictionary or to tabulate a million word occurrences 
to determine that the words house, paper, jump, city, and 
work belong to our everyday vocabulary, that the words poly- 
hedral, chronopher, acidosis, template, mandamus, tetrachlo- 
ride, and reostat belong to technical vocabularies, and that 
the words antithesis, imperturbable, equivocal, peremptory, and 
obsequious belong to the vocabulary of the intelligent general 
reader. Likewise it is possible to classify most words in the 
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English language. It is only when one is required to draw 
exact lines of demarcation between the intelligent reader's 
vocabulary and the everyday vocabulary or special vocabu- 
laries that difficulties arise. The simplest way, and a legiti- 
mate way, out of these difficulties is frankly to recognize that 
some words are on the border lines between vocabularies and 
to allow for that fact in any practical device employed for 
educational purposes. 

The many vocabulary studies of word occurrence have been 
very valuable. Nevertheless, they have definite and serious 
limitations. As Ayres has said: “It is likewise possible to 
identify the 50 commonest words, for, like the first ten, they 
are true construction words and necessary, no matter what 
the nature of the subject under consideration. With progres- 
sively decreasing reliability the list may be extended to in- 
clude the 500 commonest words and possibly the 1,000 com- 
monest, but not the 2,000 commonest, for long before this 
point is reached the identity of the frequently used words 
varies according to the subject under discussion.” ‘To de- 
termine the relative frequencies of occurrence for most words 
of the intelligent reader’s vocabulary on the basis of a word 
count involving several million word occurrences would be 
extremely misleading. For the analysis of the intelligent 
general reader’s vocabulary studies of word occurrences are 
of value only in a rough determination of its lower limits. 

Somewhat arbitrarily, but with regard for the statistics 
provided in all the vocabulary studies with which the writer 
is acquainted, the intelligent reader’s vocabulary may be 
described roughly as including a large proportion of the 
non-technical words which in a well-distributed body of 
language use are found occasionally used five or more times, 
sometimes four times, more often three times, but for the 
most part only twice or once in 100,000 word occurrences. 

What this means may be judged from Dewey’s study of 
100,000 word occurrences in language material distributed 
as follows: newspaper editorial English (15 per cent), news- 
paper news English (15 per cent), modern fiction (15 per 
cent), modern American speeches (10 per cent), personal 
correspondence (5 per cent), business correspondence (5 per 
cent), modern advertising (5 per cent), religious English 
(5 per cent), popular scientific English (5 per cent), modern 
“special articles” (5 per cent), magazine editorial English 
( 5 per cent), Saturday Evening Post (5 per cent), Literary 
Digest (5 per cent). The catholicity of the material used in 
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his study may be seen from this list of sources and from the 
fact that the total number of different words used therein was 
10,161. Of that number 1,128 different words occurring each 
ten times or more accounted for 79,581 word occurrences 
(79.6 per cent of all), 2,024 different words occurring each 
more than five times accounted for 85,287 word occurrences 
(85.3 per cent of all), 372 different words were used each five 
times, 521 different words were used each four times, 863 dif- 
ferent words were used each three times, 1,666 different words 
were used each twice, and 4,848 different words were 
used each once only. Of the total 10,161 words used more 
than one-half were words which occurred each once or twice 
only in the 100,000 word occurrences. 

When one examines the various vocabularv studies it be- 
comes clear that the intelligent general reader’s vocabulary 
is more and more involved as occurrence frequency decreases 
from five to one in 100,000 word occurrences. This is illus- 
trated in the following lists of the first ten words in Dewey’s 
groups (alphabetically arranged) of words occurring each 
five times, four times, three times, twice, and once in 100,- 
000 occurrences: 


Possible members of the general reader’s vocabulary in Italics. 


Five times Four times Three times 
absence abide abominable 
accounts absolutely accomplish 
achieved accomplished accordance 
acknowledge adding accumulation 
acting adequate accurate 
added admiration acquired 
admits advanced achieve 
adopted advertising acres 
advice affair acted 
affection agencies addressed 

Twice Once 
abandoned abandon 
abiding abate 
abundant aboard 
acceptance abolish 
accomplishing abrasions 
achievements abrupt 
acquaintance absolution 
acquiesce absorbs 
acquitted abstemious 
acreage abstract 


The fact that the general reader’s vocabulary is composed, 
for the most part, of words which occur each not more fre- 
quently than two or three times in any given body of 100,000 
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word occurrences should not lead to the belief that that 
vocabulary is unimportant. No one word in that vocabulary 
is of frequent occurrence as compared with words which 
belong to the everyday vocabulary, but the sum total of 
occurrences for the general reader’s vocabulary is by no means 
unimportant. It is necessary for language use which tran- 
scends that of ordinary everyday affairs and is essential for 
intelligent reading. This may be illustrated from the follow- 
ing more or less random selections: 


Babbitt, page 3 


Clamoring, crouched, rumble, blissfully, thumped, constricted, 
irritating, infernal, infuriating, tension, patina, fumbled, 
credulous, quantitatively, intermittent, phosphorescent, dial. 


The Head of the House of Coombe, page 3 


Fantastic, inanimate, dingy, vaguely, chaotic, deliberate, detesta- 
tion, appallingly, inadequate, (bis), obvious, offing, bark 
(ship), shuffle, regard, ingenious, unfatigued. 


Saturday Evening Post, September 1, 1923, page 26, Column 1 


Disparities, comment, pertinent, indices, persist, surplus, as- 
sumed, normal, prospect, remunerative, conservative, reject, 
fixation, impounded, deteriorate, glut. 


The intelligent general reader’s vocabulary is, of course, 
principally that of the educated person and to a considerable 
extent the measurement of a person’s vocabulary is a meas- 
ure of his education. By the time a pupil has completed at 
least the sixth grade he has acquired the major part of the 
everyday vocabulary, and what he has not acquired by that 
time he will be forced to acquire in large part as he grows 
older in contact with the everyday affairs of life. His acquire- 
ment of the intelligent general reader’s vocabulary is depend- 
ent on the amount and character of his general education and 
his contact with books or with persons who employ that larger 
vocabulary. In particular the acquirement of an intelligent 
general reader’s vocabulary is a concern of the secondary 
school and of the college. That vocabulary is the field of the 
tests now to be described. 


>). THE PURPOSE OF THE INGLIS TESTS 


These tests are designed to determine the extent to which 
the student has acquired the intelligent general reader’s vo- 
cabulary, at least in the sense that he has become somewhat 
acquainted with the meanings of words included therein. 
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They are intended to determine the extent of his passive 
vocabulary rather than the extent of his active vocabulary, 
emvhasis being placed on his ability to understand words 
read or heard, rather than on his ability to employ words 
with precision and accuracy in his own speech and wril- 
ing. There is, of course, a positive correlation between the 
two abilities, but tests of a quite different sort would be re- 
quired to determine the student’s active vocabulary. The 
primary purpose of these tests is to determine the reading 
vocabulary of the student. : 


6. DETERMINATION OF TITE VOCABULARY TO BE TESTED 


To determine with some definiteness the vocabulary to be 
tested the writer examined all the words listed in The New 
Modern English Dictionary* and classified those words as 
belonging to the everyday vocabulary, technical vocabularies, 
and the intelligent general reader’s vocabulary. Those lists 
were then checked and revised on the basis of an examina- 
tion of the New International and the Standard Dictionaries, 
and an extended list was made of words belonging to the 
intelligent general reader’s vocabulary. The listing invoked 
subjective judgment, but that judgment was checked and 
amended by the judgments of several competent English 
scholars, as well as by a careful comparison with the results 
of the vocabulary studies listed above and all other vocabu- 
lary studies with which the writer is acquainted. The dangers 
of subjective judgments were further diminished by the in- 
clusion of all words which appeared to be of doubtful status. 
The writer is confident that the subjective judgment involved 
in the determination of this original list cannot materially 
affect the results of any one test form, consisting, as shown 
later, of words selected at random from this reservoir list of 
many thousand different words. 


Y. ORGANIZATION OF THE TESTS 


“After this general reservoir of words had been determined 
it was divided into several sub-reservoirs by putting into any 
one such sub-reservoir the words occurring at regular numeri- 
cal intervals in the general reservoir alphabetically arranged. 


*This dictionary was not deliberately chosen; it just happened to 
be heeds when the writer began to dabble with the problem. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that something was gained for the purpose as it de- 
veloped, as long as the shortcomings of such an abridged and incomplete 
dictionary were checked by comparison later with more complete dic- 
tionaries. In the beginning the writer was concerned merely with lists 
of words, not with the adequacy or inadequacy of definitions. 
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Attention was then concentrated on one of these sub-reservoirs 
and for each word in it was provided an English sentence or 
expression illustrating its use, together with a series of five 
words of which one only corresponds closely in meaning to 
the test word. This sub-reservoir consists of approximately 
3,000 different words — the same word form used in more 
than one significantly different sense counting for as many 
different words as it has significantly different meanings. From 
this reservoir (Series 1) have been drawn off several dif- 
ferent forms of the test, each test involving 150 different 
words. Form A of this Series was formed by including word 
number 1, word number 17, word number 33, and so on, from 
words in sub-reservoir I alphabetically arranged. Form B 
consists of word number 2, word number 18, word number 34, 
and soon. In like manner can be provided as many different 
forms of the test as may be required, the words selected repre- 
senting a random sampling of the intelligent general reader’s 
vocabulary. 


8. DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS 


With each copy of this issue of the English Leaflet is sent 
a copy of Form A of the test, so that little description is 
needed here. Attention is called to the fact that the words 
in the test range from words which are very easy for high- 
school pupils to some words which may easily trouble most 
university instructors. The examples and the words from 
which selection is to be made have been chosen with great care 
to afford a fair test, but to avoid internal evidence -of the 
correct answer. ‘The reader is requested to examine carefully 
the Directions on page 1 before examining the test proper, 
noting particularly that the examinee is required not to find 
an exact synonymn, but only to show that he is sufficiently 
familiar with the meaning of the key word to determine 
which word in the group of five listed most closely corresponds 
to it in meaning. These are not tests of the student’s knowl- 
edge of synonyms or ability to give definitions. 


9. VARIANT FORMS OF THE TEST 


Once employed in any school any test ceases to have effec- 
tive reliability and value for later testing, except perhaps after 
the passage of a considerable period of time. Likewise any test 
which becomes widely known loses much of its validity and 
value, or at least is open to the suspicion that one way or 
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another some of the persons to be tested may have such 
special knowledge of the particular items included that the 
test ceases to be representative of the general field involved. 
Hence, for any effective program of testing it is necessary to 
have a large number of variant, but equivalent tests. The 
methods employed in ‘developing these vocabulary tests 
permit an unlimited number of different forms having prac- 
tically equivalent value. Form A has already been printed. 
oO T]LA pue oyorduroo ATjeorjowrd ore | pue “q ‘9 “gq smo 
printed within a few months. Other forms will follow as 
needed, since the process of organization is relatively simple 
now that the reservoir for Series 1 is complete. In order to 
protect the reliability of the tests the reservoir list of words 
constituting the vocabulary tested will not be published, but 
will be kept in the author’s private files in the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. For the same rea- 
son Form B will not be released until December, 1923, Form 
C will not be released until May, 1924, and other forms will 
be released only at appropriate times. Before release each new 
form will be correlated with Form A, so that if necessary the 
weightings required for equivalent values may be determined. 


10. SCORING VALUES 


Most words in the intelligent general reader’s vocabulary 
are words whose frequency of occurrence varies widely accord- 
ing to the subjects dealt with, so that their values are highly 
contingent. For the most part they are words which in any 
given body of widely distributed language material occur only 
once or twice in 100,000 word occurrences. These two facts 
justify the assignment of approximately equal values to the 
different words included in that vocabulary and a credit value 
of one point has been assigned to each word in the tests. 
With a test of 150 different words this means that a percentile 
score can be secured by taking two-thirds of the credit score 
for correct responses. That percentile score is a rough mea- 
sure of the relation which the student’s vocabulary bears 
to the entire vocabulary of the intelligent general reader, 
on the assumption that the 150 words constitute a sufficiently 
large and a properly selected sampling thereof. The words of 
the test are a random selection of the intelligent general 
reader’s vocabulary secured as above shown. The only subjec- 
tive element involved is that which had to do with the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of border-line words for the original reser- 
yoir of many thousand words. Experiments with tests having 
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250 different words, 200 different words, 150 different words, 
and 100 different words indicated that a test of 100 words 
was not sufficient and that more than 150 words were un- 
necessary. The percentile score for 150-word tests correlated 
highly with those for 200-word tests and with those for 250 
word tests, though doubtless somewhat greater reliability 
would be secured if longer tests be used. 


11. PRELIMINARY TESTING 


Before Form A of these tests was printed several experi- 
ments were carried out with secondary-school students and 
with college students. In May 1923 Form A was given 1n 
mimeograph form to about 1,000 high-school pupils. In July 
it was given at Harvard University to 87 members of a course 
on The Teaching of English in High Schools. Some of the 
results may be of interest to the readers of the English Leaf- 
let, though the figures given should not be interpreted as 
“standards.” 


TABLE 2. 


Showing the distribution of percentile scores for 553 pupils in 
the 10th, 11th and 12th grades of two public high schools; 
also for 69 experienced high-school teachers of English. 


Percentile High-School Pupils in Grades Experienced High-School 


Seores Tenth Eleventh Twelfth Teachers of English 
Below 25.0 6 1 2 

25.0- 29.9 18 3 1 

30.0- 34.9 19 9 3 

35.0- 39.9 20 6 5 

40.0- 44.9 28 14 9 

45.0- 49.9 28 10 14 

50.0- 54.9 27 22 12 

55.0- 59.9 18 25 ils 

60.0- 64.9 19 20 18 

65.0- 69.9 12 14 10 1 

70.0- 74.9 3 6 14 5 

75.0- 79.9 2 6 6 7 

80.0- 84.9 ri 3 5 : 12 

85.0- 89.9 a Aci 2 14 

90.0- 94.9 + ee oe 25 

95.0-100.0 a en Ae 5 

Total, 200 139 114 r 69 
Maximum, 76.0 82.0 86.7 97.3 
Minimum, 10.0 Zoc0 220 68.7 
Median, 46.0 54.7 58.4 88.7 
interquartile 


range, 37-53 46-64 46-71 83-92 
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12. THE USES OF THESE TESTS 


These tests are designed primarily for use in secondary 
schools and in colleges. The first requirement in education 
at any stage and for any purpose is a definite knowledge of 
the existing status of the educand. Since language is a tool 
of general and universal importance a knowledge of the stu- 
dent’s ability to use language is of prime importance for any 
educational purpose. If a knowledge of the educand’s native 
capacity comes first in importance, certainly a knowledge of 
his ability to employ language comes second: indeed for edu- 
cated persons ability to employ language effectively is prob- 
ably one of the best indices of intelligence. The high correla- 
tion found between native intelligence and ability to read with 
understanding is not without significance in this connection. 
Vocabulary is, of course, the fundamental factor. 

These tests should provide valuable information of assist- 
ance in diagnosing the student’s ability to use language and 
in guiding his educational endeavors. They should be useful 
in determining the classification of students, in determining 
their fitness for certain studies, in determining the appro- 
priate character of content and method, and in grading their 
work. They should disclose the strength or weakness of the 
student’s vocabulary and thereby afford both the teacher and 
the student opportunity for improving it. Best of all, per- 
haps, they afford a means by which the student himself, as 
well as the teacher, can determine improvement from time to 
time toward the objective of an effective vocabulary. 

While the tests are designed primarily for use in schools 
and colleges it is hoped that they may be of assistance wher- 
ever it is desirable to test not only a person’s vocabulary but 
the extent of his general education. In certain fields the se- 
lection of employees may well be assisted by the use of these 


tests. / 
VJ 
NOTE 

For the present these tests can be secured only from the 
author, and all communications should be addressed to Alexander 
Inglis, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. For the present at least they will be supplied 
only in lots of 30 copies or multiples thereof at a price of $1.00 
per lot of 30 copies. Sample copies will be sent on the receipt 
of ten cents in stamps. Prices for tests in lots of 500 or more 
will be quoted on request. f ; : 

As these tests are fully copyrighted, reproduction in printed 
or mimeograph form is prohibited. : 


Needs of High School Pupils 


OYS —and girls, too, of high school age NEED the 
B ability to give explanations and directions in a 
concise, intelligible way; they need to be able to write 
an interesting letter; to read worth-while books and to 
like to do it; to stand up before their classmates and 
talk with clearness and force on their school affairs. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


lays particular stress on these things. 
Pupils as well as teachers are enthusiastic over this book. 


By Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M., Author of 
“Blementary Lessons in Everyday English’ and 
“Advanced Lessons in Everyday English.” 340 pp. 
Price, $1.12. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


The School of English 


CONDUCTED BY MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


The Bread Loaf School by reason of its unique organiza- 
tion and unusually happy setting in a quaint old Inn on 
the borders of the Battell Forest, the fine character of the 
people attracted by its courses, and the frequent visits 
of distinguished guests, has attracted wide attention. 
Have your name added to the mailing list to receive the 
1924. circulars of the school. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 


Sixteenth Summer Session, Middlebury, Vermont 


